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ABSTRACT 

A revision of an earlier rough draft entitled "Local 
School and System-^Wide Planning, this report outlines the planning 
process. Flow charts and a narrative description of a Central Office 
and Local School Planning Cycle are provided. This cycle consists of 
the following steps: (1) superintendent's statement on the 
implementation of plan cycle, (2) identification of local/department 
planning team, (3) local/department needs assessment, (4) comparison 
of local and central office needs assessments for compatibility, (5) 
local/department goals and objectives, (6) determination of 
compatibility of central office and local school goals, (7) review of 
alternative programs, (8) determination of compatibility of 
alternative strategies with central office/local programs, (9) 
program choices, (10) program evaluation design, (11) the plan, (12) 
funding, (13) formative evaluations, (14) program modifications, (15) 
years of specified planning period, (16) summative evaluation, and 
(17) re-initiation of entire process for purpose of reviewing all 
process steps. Definitions of the terms used are provided, and 
questions and answers concerning the planning process are included. 
(DB) 
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FOREWORD 



In late J- aary of 1972, a white paper entitled Local School and System-Wide 
Planning (rough draft) was presented to the principals and central office 
staff. In this document there was described a planning cycle that could be 
applied in the Milwaukee Public Schools. Since January there has been 
considerable reaction to this document, and at least a few of the questions 
answered. 

During this period of discussion, the Milwaukee Board of School Directors 
accepted in principle the document Goals for Milwaukee Public Schools Youth . 
These goal statements and the activities of the Board with regard to 
objective setting represent an important first step in the planning effort. 
However, for these broad goals and objectives established by the Board to be 
translated into action, there imist be a systematic structure created to gen- 
erate planning at the local school and central office levels, respectively. 

The document on the following pages represents a revision of the original 
rough draft based on written and verbal reactions from many sources. In this 
new paper there was a concerted effort to revise the introduction, change 
certain aspects of the planning cycle (and the written description of the 
cycle) and add a final section based on the most frequently asked questions of 
the original rough draft. 

This study document is meant for informational purposes only . This is not a 
call to action or a detailed descripi.ion for implementation. The paper is 
meant to outline the planning process, with a modicum of detail added to 
complete a general description. At some later time, following reactions to 
this study document on the part of the principals, central office staff, 
teaching staff, parents, and students, there will be submitted to the Board a 
document entitled the Superintendent ' s Statement on the Implementation of the 
Planning Process . This document will detail the important material and per- 
sonnel commitments necessary to implement the planning process as it is 
envisioned in the study document. This implementation statement will initiate 
the planning effort. 
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LOCAL SCHOOL AND CENTRAL OFFICE PLANNING 



Introduction 



The nature of planning is the linking of intended ends with 
chosen means* The purpose of planning is to delimit action* 
The structure of planning is the logical and sequential ai^ 
rangement of the functions which must be performed in order 
to identify the goals or objectives, to choose the programs 
to reach the goals or objectives, and to Implonent and eval- 
uate the chosQi programs. Plaiming is a continuous, on-going, 
and cyclical process. Planning results in purposefiil, goal 
directed action; prescribed patterns of behavior for people 
to follow; and baseline criteria to measure the difference 
between expected behavior and actual behavior. 



Planning needs to be carried on at many levels in the school 
system - the classroom level, the local school level, the 
central office departmental level, and the system-wide level. 
Plsnrdng at all levels must be coordinated so that the efforts 
are complementary with each other and so that information 
developed at any one level can be shared with and utilized 
at other levels. \^±le sound planning encompasses all func- 
tions of planning at all levels, certain planning functions 
are more efficiently and effectively handled on a centralized 
basis while others lend themselves to better handling on a 
decentralized basis. 



VJhat follows is meant to be an outline of a planning process 
that includes the requisite steps in a coordinated approach to 
local school and central office planning. The important de- 
tail needed to ''flesh out" this skeletal description will be 
found in The Superintendent's Statem ent on the Implementation 
of th e Planning Proce ss. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A CENTRAL OFFICE AND 
LOCAL SCHOOL PLANNING CYCLE 



Superintendent's Statement on 
the Imple mentation of Pla n Cycle 

To initiate the plaxmins process, the purposes for planning will 
be identified 1^ the Superintendent. In addition to statements 
on purposes, the Superintendent's statement vdll specify: 

A. The nature and components of the Plan . 

(l) a statem^t of anticipated outcomes 

2) a statement of activities or processes 

3) a description of the resources needed 
to perform the tasks 

B. The time period or schedule for plan implementation. It. 
is important to note that most theory on planning suggests 
that to be meaningful, plans mast be made for multi-year 
periods (example, three years). 

In addition, there must be adequate lead time between the 
beginning of planning and the first year of plan implement- 
ation. This lead time may be ac long as two years. 

C. The areas of planning concentration for the purpose of 
"phasing in" the planning cycle. 

D. The machinery that >dll be needed to inclement and coor- 
dinate the planning at the central office and local school 
levels, respectively. In the identification of the com- 
ponents for centr.vl office planning, the elements are 
exactly those identified for local school planning. That 
is to say that the systems run in parallel d-irections up 
to the point of identifying goals and objectives. The 
strategies and programs in the central office cycle are 
supportive. 

E. The source of financial support for the implementation of 
the planning process. 



2» I/)cal/D €Parbmen t Planning Team 



In an early stage of any planning cycle, the planning team must be 
identified. As a general rule, those that are affected by the plans 
should constitute a pool of eligible planners. In the case of local 
school planning, the involvement i\rould not only include school em-* 
ployees, but also students and parents. In ':;he case of the system 
planning team, those Divisions and Departments affected by a program 
planning cycle should be represented on the planning team. 



3 . Local/ Department N eeds A ssess ment 

The ne3ct step involves needs assessment. For both local needs assess-- 
ment and central office assessment, the activities are seen as essen- 
tially evaluative. The needs assessment process involves forecasting 
trends ivhich will affect education, determining emerging problems and 
opportunities, and estimating strengths and weaknesses to meet future 
problems. It is important at this stage to identify the discrepancy 
between where v;e are, and where we ivould like to be. There are a number 
of planning instruments that, to a degree at least, quantify the needs 
assessment procedures. Personnel from the Division of Planning and 
Long-Range Development vail be of help in designing a needs assessment 
procedure. 



4 . Compatib l e w it h . Centr al O ffice/Local Nee ds? 

The results of local and central office needs assessments are compared 
for compatibility. There are three compatibility checks in the planning 
cycle. The ^^arbitrator" of compatibility is the Superintendent's 
designee vrtio uses the Goal s for I lilwa ukee Pu blic Sch o ols Youth and its 
accompanying Board objectives documents as guidelines. There must be a 
mutual c.\eck and balance system placed on local and central' office 
identified needs. 



5» Local/D epartfnent Goals and O b.iectives 



Once the local needs and central office needs have been brought into 
compatible focus, the local and departmental planning teams deal mth 
the problem of goala and objectives. The specific areas identified for 
goal and objective setting activities are those areas identified in the 
needs assessment. The goals were generally thought of as being broad 
aijns that are a consequence of the school ^tern's involvement in its 
society on a contemporary, historical, and future basis. The objectives 
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that emanate from the goals should be more definitive statements in 
terms of increased, but not necessarily, at this level, quantified 
l3havioral ^ds. On a third level, objectives must be further speci- 
fied in terms of discreet tasks or skill areas that are amenable to 
descriptions in terms of behavioral, quantifiable measurements. In- 
dividual clusters of behavioral objectives go to satisfy more broadly 
stated objectives and these more broadly stated objectives cluster in 
a w to satisfy the most broadly stated goals^ Objective "pools" 
will be developed by the Division of Planning and Long-Range Develop- 
ment for use ty central office and local school personnel. These 
"pools will save considerable time for the planning teams in that 
th^ can choose objectives rather than "invent" them. 

The planning team is well-advised to begin the attack on goals one 
step at a time. Goals should be arranged in priority order as a re- 
sult of the needs assessment, and efforts expended on those goals 
considered most important. 



6. Compatible with Central Office/Local 
Goals and Ob.lecttves? 

As with the needs assessment, the central office and local school 
goals must be compatible. 



7. Review of Alternative Programs 



Once having established specific objectives with respect to at least one 
goal priority, the respective planning teams are to identify alter- 
native strategies. It is generally considered necessary at this point 
to review the literature to develop alternative strategies. Help from 
the Division of Curriculum and Instruction in this review process wHl 
be available through curriculiam specialists. 



8. Compatible with Central Office/Local Programs ? 



A compatibility of alternative strategies is viewed here on a central 
office and local school basis. It is important that the effort at 
central office problem solution coincides with local school efforts, 
and that central office plans properly support the planning efforts in 
the schools.^" 



^ See explanation under 4* 
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9. Program Choices 



Program choices are made after considering the effective and 
efficient tise of personnel, facilities, equipment, supplies, 
money, and time resources* Cost/utility procedures need to 
be available to facilitate program choices* 



10. Program-^Evaluation Design 



The program-evaluation design i? the structuring of programs such 
that two questions can^ answered: 

A. Was th<* program successful with regard to con5)arisons 
among programs attempting to solve similar problems? 

B. Did the program meet some specified perfonntnce levels? 

Inoperative is the early involvement of program and research per- 
sonnel so that these questions can be answered* 
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11. Plan 



The result of this planning process is the plan itself. The 
central office and local plan should follow the same process, but 
differ in content and scope. Con5)onents of the plan include: 

A. Statements of anticipated outcomes in behavioral^ 
measurable tenii& 

B. Statements of activities or processes 



The plan is the logical outgrowth of previou. activities documented 
in the following required interim reports: 

A. The needs assessment report 

B. The goals and objectives report 

C. The alternative strategies report 



C. Descriptions of the resources needed to ' . \ 



perform the tasks 4 



-•ft 
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12. 



Funding? Recycle A/B 



The funding step is the most crucial aspect of this entire process, 
in that it is the ultimate commitment to the planning process. 
Traditionally the distribution of funds has dictated program. ^ This 
proposed process looks at funding from exactly the opposite direction. 
The request for funds is based on the description of program over a 
multi-year time period. 



13. Formative Evaluations 

The formative (interim) evaluation vrtiich occurs during program opera- 
tion is evaluation for the purpose of program improvement. This type 
of evaluation is considered an on-going process. 



lif. Program Modifications 

Program modification can result at any time during program* s exist- 
ence as a result of some fomative evaluation findings. 



15. Years = 3? 

The formative evaluation-program modification process continues for 
the specified planning period. In a sense this planning loop is a^ 
microcosm of what has occurred in the previous stages of the planning 
cycle. 



16. Summatlve Evaluation 



The summative (final) evaluation documents the multi-year outcomes 
of the program. At this point the original expectations of the 
program personnel in terms of specific perfoimance objectives are 
reviewed. The purpose of summative evaluation is primarily for 
decision making, and thus is dis^ .l iguished from formative evalua- 
tion, which is for the purpose ol program ;aodification. Recent 
developments in criterion referenced measurement will allow for 
more precise measurements of program outcomes. 
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Recycle A/B 



At ' r a of the multi-year planning process, the eiitire 
prc;wesb a.s re-initiated for the purpose of ravievrLng all 
process steps. 



CONCLUSIONS 



The traditional manner of developing the budget has 
been through the use of the "line item" approach. 
The budget has thus dictated the size and scope of 
the programs. It has been suggested in recent years 
that the programs which are needed should be the 
basis for budgeting. T^ilwaukee will experiment with 
the latter approach on a broken front. Principals 
who are interested, will be given the opportunity to 
develop a portion of their budgets through program 
planning, starting as early as the 1975 budget. In 
order that this local school planning effort is 
properly supported, it is planned that all central 
office departments and divisions be operating on the 
planning cycle by 1975 • 
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DEFINITION OF TERIB 



Accountability 

The concept that an organization, and each member cf the 
organization, have goals and objectives to be attained in 
a certain time frame> given certain conditions, and are 
responsible to achieve the goals and objectives in the 
specified tl^e frame given the condition. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

Activities 



The components of a program. The actions to be taken or 
the means by vMch services are to be performed, 

^ * -jf ^ 

Behavioral Ob.lectiveg 

An objective stated in specific, measurable terns identi- 
fying the terminal behavior to be exhibited by individuals 
after taking part in a program or activity contained in a 
program. A statement of who vdll do what under i^at condi- 
tions, as "Each student upon con5)letion of Civics 190 vdll 
understand the concept of checks and balances as evidenced 
by his ability to identify, from a list of twenty items, 
those functions performed by the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches of the state government J' 

^ ^ ^ 

Compatibility 

The degree to vMch the goals or objectives of a sub-xmit 
of an organization coincide with or are subsumed in the goals 
of the organization as a vrfiole. 

^ ^ ^i- -J^ 
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Formative Evaluation 



The process of examining a program in action to determine 
the extent to which the specific elements of the program^ 
have been implemented or planned and to provide information 
about the progress of the programme components in meeting 
the programme objectives. This information is necessaiy to 
modify the program as needed, 

^ 4f ^ 

Funding 

The process of allocating resources to programs and activities 
making up programs, 

^- ^ ^ 4$- 

Goals 

The general aim or targets of an organization, generally- 
stated in broad terms as "To develop a sense of good 
citizenship in the students of our district", 

^'t -Ji- 

Goals an d Ob, ^ectives Statements 

A document specifying the goals and objectives of a 
particular organization, 

^ -ji- ^ 
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Iffip - Management by Ob.iectiv es 



The eystem of manaf ement by objectives can be described 
as a process vrtiereby superior and subordinate managers 
of an organization . jointly identify goals, define each 
individual's major areas of responsibility in terms of 
results expected of him, and use these measures as guides 
for operating the unit and assessing the contribution of 
each of its members, i.e., the principal of a local school 
and the superintendent, or member of his staff, jointly set 
objectives for the local school and define each other's 
responsibility in meeting the objectives, the principal 
and those involved in programs at the local school jointly 
set the objectives for the programs in the schools and also 
jointly define each other's responsibility for meeting^ 
these objectives. The perfoimance of all individuals is 
then assessed on the basis of how well they carried out 
these jointly set responsibilities and met the objectives 
identified. 

^ ^ ^ 'Yc 

Multi-^Year Planning 



The process of developing a plan; goals, objectives, 
strategies, and activities, for a period of time in excess 
of a single year. The time period must be specified and 
each year treated as the beginning of a new planning cycle. 

-Ji- -5^- 

Heeds Assessment 

The process of identiiying needs to be met and/or determining 
how well an existing program is meeting these needs. The 
process of deciding where we want to go and vrtiere we are now# 

-ic- ^ 
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Objectives 



The aims or desired results of a program or set of 
programs stated in general terms, but somevriiat more 
specifically than the goals. The assumption made is 
that accon^jlishment of the objectives \dll lead to the 
attainment of the goals. Example, "The students in 
our district vail know and understand the operations 
of state government." 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

PPBES - Pl anni ng^ Programming^ Budgeting^ and Evaluating System 

The conceptual approach to decision-making developed 
by RAND Corporation and installed in the Department of 
Defense in 1961. A sub-unit of system analysis emphasiz- 
ing outputs, program activities and achievements. The 
concepts of long-range planning, analytical evaluation 
tools, and econcanic rationality are central ingredients 
to this approach. 

^ ^ ^ * 

Plan 



The result of the planning cycle or process that relates 
resources to activities and activities to objectives. A 
description of >*iat is to be accomplished, how it is to 
be accon5)lished, and at vrtiat cost it is to be accomplished. 

^- -i^ ^ 

Plann ing Cyc le 

The planning process consisting of the establishment of 
goals and objectives, the consideration of alternative 
activities to accomplish objectives, the selection of 
appropriate activities, the allocation of resources and 
a finalization of \Aat is to be accon?)lishod and how it 
is to be accomplished. 

-M- -5^ 



Plarmin g Report s 



A. Superintendent's Report 

A document describing and recording the planning 
process as carried on in the central office, system 
vade goals, and rationale for the establishment of 
these goals. 

Management Reports 

Documents describing and recording the planning 
process at the local school and divisional level; 
goals and objectives, and the rationale for the 
objectives. 

^ ^ 

Program 

A group of interdependent, closely related services or 
activities possessing, or contributing to, a common 
objective or set of allied objectives. 

^ ^/c ^ 

P rogram Modification 



A change in the activities of a program either because 
the original activities do not lead to the attainment of 
the desired results, produce undesirable side effects, 
or because the objectives of the program have changed. 

■jf -jf 4f 



The money, time, facilities, personnel, supplies, mater- 
ials, etc., committed or consamed by a program or its 
activities. 

^ a- ^ ^ 
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strategies 



Alternative arrangements of activities, the carrying out 
of which woiild result in attainment of a program objective. 

^ ^ ^ 



Summative Evalu a tion 



The process of providing information about the success of 
an entire program. This information can support a decision 
to maintain, modify, expand, or discontinue the program. 

* ^ * ^ 



Superintendent's St atement, on Plannin g 

A statement by the Superintendent specifying the purpose 
for the areas of concentration in planning, and the expected 
time schedule for plan implementation. 

^ ^ ^ ^ , 



SystOTS A nalysis (in education) 

A new generation of interrelated management procedures that 
seek to enhance a school system's operations. It is an 
intellectual, but practical, technique for unifying the 
diverse activities of a school in a logically consistent 
fashion. 
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QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE 
PLANNING PROCESS 



FoUovdng the presentation of the rough draft Local . School jgi^ S ypt em^' fi-de 
Plannir ^^ principals and central office personnel were asked to react in 
witing to the outlined process. The follovdng questions vrere garnered from 
these reactions and represent, in order of frequency, the most commonly asked 
questions. 

Following each question Is an answer statement that represents an Inter- 
pretation of the planning process as it is novr conceived. In maz^y cases, the 
questions asked for detail that is not available in the overview to the plan*- 
xtLng process. In these cases, however, there is reference made to other 
documents connected with the planning proposal that \dll answer these 
questions more conqpletely. 



1. lilhere will all the planning time and mon^ come from in order 
to implement this planning process? 

Ejjr a long measure this avas the most frequently 
asked question. The time for planning and the 
money for planning are perceived as intimately 
related in that with mon^y "time can be bought". 
It is envisioned that the planning effort will 
be conducted by local staff and the principal 
with considerable support from the central office. 
This lnQ)lles that the local school staff, prin- 
cipal, and central office personnel must be 
rrf.eased from other duties in order to have the 
time for planning. It avas never envisioned that 
such planning could be "absorbed" in the princi- 
pal's or staff's already full schedule. Therefore, 
additional personnel resources vail be necessary 
at the local school and central office levels in 
order to Implement this process. 

Given the fact that more personnel will be needed, 
where will the money come from In order to buy 
them? The Super inte nde nt's Stjttement on the 
Inylem entation of t he H Lannlng Process will detail 
the possible sources for such money. It is noted 
that Federal mon^ available under Title V, the 
Carnegie Foundation, and Ford Foundation, to name 
a few, are potential sources for planning support 
that have shown an Increasing Interest in funding 
these kinds of activities. 
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V/hat is the mmbership of the planning team? 

As indicated in the rough draft of the planning cycle 
"those "^^hat are affected try plans should constitute a 
pool of eligible planners". At the local school level, 
this implies that teachers, students, and parents as 
groups constitute a pool of eligible planners. This 
" planning team would vrork under the supervision of the 
local school principal, idth the principal being respon- 
sible for identification of such a planning team. 

At the central office level, because the "programs" there 
are supportive in nature, the departmental directors and 
staffs represent the potential pool of planners. 



VJhat happens in the planning process when a plan is sutenitted 
for flmding and it is not accepted? 

This question stems in part from the confusion between 
this system* s experience with program improvement pro- 
posals and the planning process proposed here. Essentially 
the difference between these two systems is in that PIP is 
seen as experimental in nature and therefore an addition 
to the regular school program. The planning process out- 
lined in this paper is a method for utilizing the money 
already availaijle at the local and departmental levels. 
Therefore, there is not the possibility as there is in 
the program inqprovement process of totally rejecting a 
plan. 

In addition, there are a number of check points along the 
way in \A)lch the development of the school plan can be 
monitored. Following the needs assessment, the establish- 
ment of goals and objectives, and the identification of 
alternative strategies, there is a submission of respective 
documents that allow for incremental changes being made in 
the plan development such that any revisions at the funding 
step would be minor, or a result of cutbacks in total school 
funding. 



Because each school develops a plan for its operation, are not the 
schools in fact in competition with one another, \A)ich could result 
in unequal educational opportunity for students? 

The plans submitted by schools for funding review may in fact 
have different per pupil expenditures associated with them. 
There is nothing inherently unequal in this situation. The 
confusion comes over the fact that there is not a one to one 
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relationship between the cost of programs and the 
effectiveness of programs* That is, it is not alwajs 
the case that the most esqpensive program is the best 
program* As plans move toward development, the re** 
view of alternative strategies will look at cost 
effective measures of alternative programs such that 
program choices will represent the "biggest bang for 
the buck"* 

The opportunity for individual students to get quality 
education should not be raen as lAoUy or even in part 
a result of the local school's administrator's ability 
to "write a flowery proposal"* The kind of plan that 
will be developed will be the result not Just of cne 
person's efforts, but of many persons* effoirbs, and the 
plan will have a rather structured format prescribed 
for it* Grandiose conceptions of programs must event-" 
ually come down to statements of performance outcomes 
and proof of cost utility* These last two measures are 
the important aspects to be reviewed in the funding 
process, not the flowery rhetoric that might be attached* 

Finally, it must be noted that equal educational expend!-- 
ture per child is not desirable* It is well known for 
Instance, that it costs more money to run a secondary 
education program per child than it does to run an ele«- 
mentary program* Also exceptional educati<m programs 
are frequently more expensive than regular school 
programming* Vocational programming is inevitably 
more esqpensive than college preparatory programming* 
Therefore, aiqr comparison in funding among schools must 
take into account the type of student being educated in 
those schools and the differing demands in terms of re«- 
sources necessary to get equality of educational result* 



when, and how will this planning process be implemented? 

It is the purpose of the Su perinten clent's Statigmait 
on the l^lemen tation of the Plann ing Brocess to 
answer this qpiestion* the Superintendent's 
statement will be: 

(a) A detailed eocplanation of the areas of planning 
concentration for the purposes of phasing in the 
operation* 

(b) The time schedule or calendar for phasing in this 
program* 
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(c) An account of the manpower coosnitments. 

(d) A detailed budget for inqplementation 
(inc?uding stiggestions for sources of 
outerde funding). 

(e) A description of the total, coordinated 
activity flow. 

The earliest possible time for the implementation of 
the planning process would be in the 1974 or 1975 budget 
year. As was explained in the overview to this document, 
the planning process will be phased in on an experimental 
approach at the local school level. That is, the local 
school principal and staff will voluntarily experiment 
with the planning process such that the system as a iiiAiole 
can judge the effectiveness of such approach before there 
is aiqr major commitment made. 

Txi order to be supportive of this local school planning 
effort, all central office departments aiKl divisions 
have been asked to operate under the planning qrcle for 
the budget year beginning Januaxy 1, 1974* Even though 
not all schools will voliantarily e3q)eriment with the 
planning process, in order to be supportive of the vol- 
unteer schools and other schools, it was necessary 
that all central office operations be under the planning 
process. 



Isn't the information in the introduction to the planning process repeated 
again in the description of the planning cycle that begins in the middle 
of the p€?)er? 

It was noted by many people that much of the information 
contained in the introduction was in fact repeated later 
on in the original rough draft. This repetition resulted 
from the amalgamation of two plannix^ reports into one. 
In this new draft of the proposed planning process, there 
was an effort to revise the introduction such that it 
would not be a repetition of information available later 
in the document. 



What effect will the M.T.E.A.*s exception to management by objectives 
and writing behavioral objectives have on the planning process? 

In the January, 1972, issue of TEAM, an article appeared 
under the byline Frcro the President entitled "The Objectives 
Mastery". In it the M.T.E.A. questioned the motives and 
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direction behind the planning process in particular, 
and management by objectives in general. In order to 
clarify exactly vAiat vas meant by the article, this 
quote vas taken from it: "Perhaps \iien Dr. Gousha 
clarifies his directives, principals will be able to 
share this information with teachers. Until then,^ 
teachers Ghould withhold their participation in writ- 
ing behavioral objectives for the school. Teachers 
can hairdly be expected to work with a complex new 
approach until the administration is willing to 
clearly show its purpose and value". It is clear from 
this statement that the M.T.E.A. has not dismissed out 
of hand the idea of management by objectives or writing 
behavioral objectives. Rather, the purpose af this 
article was to insist that before any decision with 
regard to management by objectives could be made by 
the M.T.E.A., some information was needed. It was 
the intent of the docimient entitled "Local School and 
System-Wide Planning", along with other documents now 
in the developmental stage to do exactly what the 
teachers had called for, to "clearly show its (the 
planning cycle's) purpose and value." 



The concept of accountability is often raised in any discussion of 
managem^t by objectives. What does accountability mean in education? 

One of the problems in discussing the concept of 
accountability in education is that accountability 
models developed for the private sector are not 
appropriate in the public .sector. That is, in the 
business world ythen writers talk about accountability 
th^ often speak of promotion, demotion, dismissal, 
and financial reward and punishment, all of >Aiich are 
in most respects inimical to the world of public 
education* 

Accountability in public education is conceptually 
more complex than it is in the business world for the 
following reasons: 

(a) You can't always isolate causes for observed 
effects. Student behavior is a complicated 
manifestation of many causal factors. In addi- 
tion, the behavior being measured is difficult 
to isolate and define specifically. Therefore, 
it is often impossible to trace the responsibil- 
ity for either success or failure to a single 
person or combination of persons. 
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(b) Student behavior is extremely hard to change. 
Unlike material products that are amenable to 
direct and observable changes as a result of 
physical changes in the means of production, 
student behavior, because it is related to many 
factors outside of the school environment, is 
e)aremely difficult to change. One need only 
witness the prodigious amounts of educational 
research >diich document the rare case of sig- 
nificant difference in pupil performance as a 
result of some innovation. Therefore, no 
significant change as a result of experimental 
program is the norm rather than the exception. 

(c) Program failures are not synonomous with per- 
sonal failures. It is important to remember 
that just as students are complex individuals 
and not easily understood in terms of isolated 
behavioral factors, educational programs are 
also complicated enterprises. 

Material and personnel resources are combined 
in an infinite variety of ways to bring about 
desired student outcomes. Therefore either 
success or failure cannot often be attributed 
to one person. It has been the experience with 
both Title I and program improvement programs 
in the Milwaukee Public Schools that good people 
working very hard can nonetheless be involved in 
programming efforts that are not successful in 
improving student behavior. The answer in such 
a case is to experiment with a different kind 
of program, rather than assume that the failure 
was due to lack of effort on the part of central 
office, local administrative, or teaching staff 
personnel. 

Ho;>;ever, given all these limitations, there are deliberate 
efforts made in education to change behaviors, and at least 
some of these behaviors are amenable to measurement* From 
the results of this measurement it is often possible to 
trace back, through program examination, causes that exist 
at the progran level. Therefore, it is reasonable to hold 
program s accountable for making objectives established at 
the onset of the prograirrrAng efforts. Programs then are 
continued or terminated on the basis of evaluation results. 

IVhen, because of exceptionally tight evaluation designs, it 
can be determined that there is a strong probability that 
program success or failure is associated with the ability 
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of administrative or teaching personnel, then the edu- 
cational accountability factor can touch at this level* 
However, the accountability options mentioned previously 
as appropriate to the business environment are not ap- 
propriate at the local school level. When it is deter- 
mined that there is program failure associated vdth 
ineffective perfomance, the educational option is some 
form of re-training. The emphasis is on fji5)roving per- 
fonnance of administrators and teachers, rather than 
punishiTig ineffective perfomance. A detailed explana- 
tion of appropriate "process accountability" models will 
be included in the Superintendent's Statement on the 
Implementation of the Planning Process . 

Not only the M.T.E.A., but also parents, students, admin- 
istrators, and the Board of School Directors, vrLll be 
involved in the review of this process because of its 
wide and important impact. 

V/ill the planning process, as envisioned, fragment and destroy cluster- 
wide planning? 

It is realized that much of the planning that goes c-n 
in local schools is in relation to the schools that 
surround it or that are a part of its feeder pattern. 
It is envisioned that the plannixig process would enhance 
rather than handicap such planning and provide more 
systematic structure. The planning team at the local 
school level could incorporate in its membership repre- 
sentatives from its cluster schools. In addition, the 
kinds of communication that would exist between central 
office personnel (who have cluster and system-wide per- 
spective) and the local schools could enlarge the plan- 
ning viewpoint of the local school planning team. For 
certain kinds of planning efforts it would seem that 
planning teams from various schools would meet together 
and develop common plans. All these and many other var- 
iations are compatible with the planning outline 
described. 



In the original rough draft, shouldn't steps one and two be revised? 

In the original rough draft, step one was the identifi- 
cation of the planning team and step two was the 
Superintendent's Statement on the Implgnentati on of the 
Planning Process . In the final draft, as a result of 
the reactions from a number of sources, these two steps 
were indeed turned around. In fact, as was pointed out 
by many, it is logical to assume that before the planning 
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team can be constituted the specific direction must 
be delineated by the Superintendent. 

11. Isn^t it extremely iii5)ortant that planning be coordinated between the 
central office and local school levels? 

It was a fundamental premise of the rough draft and 
revised draft of the planning process that local 
school and central office plaiming must be systemati- 
cally coordinated in order to assure planning success. 
This coordination was accounted for in the planning 
cycles in one way that was visually apparent in any 
brief reviev/ of the document. The local school plan- 
ning cycle and the central office planning cycle are in 
almost every respect identical, and come together at 
crucial points in the cycle's development, such that 
comparisons can be made between the direction taken 
at the local level and the direction taken at the 
central office level. 

In addition to accounting for parallelism between 
the central office in its supportive efforts and the 
local school in its child oriented program efforts, 
the system also accomodates comparisons among central 
office departments, and comparisons among local 
schools. In this sense there are two dimensions to 
the comparison. One comparison among schools and 
central office departments, and" another comparison 
between schools taken together and central office de- 
partments .taken together. It was not, however, intended 
that such comparison should result in unifomity of 
effort. The wrd "compatible" v/as used in order to 
enphasize the idea that there woxxld be a wide range of 
local school and central office options v/ith respect 
to plaftming efforts. 

12. Could the symbols be explained, and could the planning cycle outlined 
in the document be simplified? 

In the revised draft of the document, the sjTnbols ^vere 
defined. Iloxv^ver, it vrais noted that all rectangles 
TOuld have sufficed in explaining the cycle as it moved 
in steps one throu^^h seventeen. 

The simplification or shortening of the cycle ',vas a 
different matter. The planning process as outlined 
is not in any fundamental respect dissimilar from 
thousands of other planning systems. All planning 
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processes have the same basic components. There is 
always a statement of need, a set of goals and object- 
ives to meet the needs, an identification of alternative 
methods for meeting the goals and objectives, a resolu- 
tion to one program, and an evaluation that compares the 
program results to the goals preva.ously established for 
the program. As such, these steps could not be shortened 
or simplified. It is noted, hoivever, that the outline of 
the seventeen steps should carry with it no implications 
.for time. That is, the reader should not infer that it 
would take a shorter time to get from steps one through 
seventeen if somehow the cycle was consolidated into five 
ste?s# For the purposes of identifying the crucial steps 
in the planning cycle, there would have been a detrimental 
loss in information if the steps had been consolidated 
any further. If the outline were structured in five steps 
or seventeen steps, the amoimt of time taken to complete 
the cycle wuld remain the same. 



As described, the planning process is bas.ed on behavioral objectives 
as a crucial measure of effectiveness. Aren*t behavioral objectives 
too limiting and fact oriented to capture the important humanistic 
elements and objectives in education? 

Behavioral objectives are indeed a crucial and irre- 
placable element in the planning process. The use 
of behavioral, objectives is based on the assumption 
that in the learning process the insti*uctor has only 
student behavior to deal with, tfliile cognitive process 
might be the ultimate target of instruction, in fact 
cognitive process is not something that can be directly 
treated by instruction. Behavior is the only manifesta- 
tion of something learned. As a matter of fact, schools 
are often defined in terras of being institutions devoted 
to behavioral modification. 

If it is assumed, then, that behavior is all the teacher 
has to deal with in the education of students, it must 
follow naturally that objectives for education should 
be structured so as to reflect changes in student behav- 
ior. It is the purpose of behavioral objectives to 
clearly identify the outcomes of education. V/ithout them 
"education will function in a fog of its own making, 
unless someone knows what students should be able to do 
at the end of instruction." Behavioral objectives, then, 
are not an artifact of research or evaluation, but should 
be seen as an integral and essentjal part of instruction. 
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Behavioral objectives allow teachers to specify that 
which can be deliberately taught. It is realized, 
hovmver, that much of educational activity and possibly 
even the most important aspects of educational activity, 
cannot be specified in terms of behavior. However, it 
nAist be emphasized again that teaching is a deliberate 
activity. That which cannot be specified for the pur- 
pose of measuring an end result in terms of behavior, 
also cannot be deliberately taught, if it is accepted 
that behavior is the only measure of student outcomes. 
Therefore, as teachers become more sophisticated in the 
identification of humanistic outcomes in terms of behrv- 
ior for the purposes of instruction, these outcOTies can 
be more clearlv identified in terms of behavioral 
objectives and appropriate evaluation instruments 
developed. 

14. Doesn't the fast changing nature of the urban school system make it 
irqjossible to do any long-range planning? 

It is interesting to speculate on T^ether or not at 
least some of the fast changing aspects of the urban 
system are not in fact a result of poor planning. 
It would certainly have to be conceded, however, that 
there are many things outside of the educational system 
that engender traumatic changes that cannot even under 
the best of circumstances be accounted for in planning. 
It is therefore necessary to retain a rather healthy 
contingency fund in order to have the resources neces- 
sary to handle the serendipitoxxs event. 

However, much of TiAat is done in the school system can 
and should be planned. The essential rationale for the 
plan is the subject of the brief introduction of this 
paper. 

15. Before there can be ai^r local school or even central office planning, 
should not there be general goals and objectives established for the 
entire system? 

Local and central office planning should take its dii^ 
ection and inpetus from goals and objectives established 
for the total system. Recently the Milwaukee Board of 
School Directors accepted in principle the six goal 
statements and descriptors included in the document en- 
titled Goals for Milwaukee Public Schools Youth . In 
addition to the broad statements contained in this 
document, the Board has taken the initiative to define 
some perfoimance ob;}ectives for the system as a vrhole. 
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These goals and objectives should fora a basis upon 
vihich to build local school and central office goals 
and objectives, and the prograraming that results 
shoulJ be reflective of not only local concerns, but 
local concerns that have taken into account system- 
wile concerns. 
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